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THE BEST WAY TO WORK FOR TARIFF RE- 
VISION. 

H. C. EMERY. 

The object of this paper is not a discussion of the ar- 
guments for or against tariff reduction, but rather a con- 
sideration of certain practical methods for securing such 
reduction. I proceed on the assumption that whether 
we are protectionists or free traders in theory, we are 
agreed that the present tariff is not suitable to our present 
needs, and that some modification of it is desirable. It 
is, however, necessary to make a few preliminary obser- 
vations in order that the point of view from which the 
practical suggestions are offered will be understood. I 
shall group such observations and suggestions in the form 
of nine statements which are not meant to be more than 
hints furnishing a basis of discussion. 

i. The influence of the protective tariff in this country, 
whether for good or evil, has been greatly exaggerated. 
It has not been the chief cause of the economic prosperity 
of this country, not even the chief cause of its great indus- 
trial development. On the other hand I do not consider 
the tariff to have been the great evil which it has been 
thought to be by many pronounced free traders. In mak- 
ing this statement I am referring to the economic effects 
alone. The moral evils involved in the undue pressure 
of private interests on our law making body constitute to 
me far and away the most important indictment against 
the tariff, but there is no occasion for a discussion of such 
a problem in this paper. Economically the tariff has 
doubtless worked badly in many cases ; a higher level of 
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prices has frequently prevailed and hardship has some- 
times come to manufacturers because of the higher cost 
of raw material. But in other cases I incline to think the 
tariff has had a beneficial influence in helping toward the 
development of industries that were well worth develop- 
ing; even if sometimes their development has led to a con- 
diton of monopoly, a condition in turn which may be con- 
sidered desirable or undesirable, according to one's eco- 
nomic theories. Speaking for myself, I am by no means 
sure that the economic prosperity of this country would 
be greater at the present time if the free trade tendencies 
of the period before the Civil War had come to full frui- 
tion, and if we had lived under a tariff for revenue only 
in the last half century. If the tariff has not been a ben- 
efit, it has to my mind been a minor disease which the 
healthy body economic has been able to carry without 
great injury. 

2. In any case we must recognize the fact that our in- 
dustries have been built up during a period of protection, 
and therefore the practical question is not whether protec- 
tion should have been adopted originally, but whether it 
should be abolished now, and if not, how far it should be 
modified. Few of us, I think, would go so far today as 
to agree with Henry George when he stated that to talk 
of tariff reform was as absurd as to talk of cholera re- 
form, the only thing to do with either plague was to 
stamp it out at once. There are, of course, some free 
traders who still accept the naive doctrine that "industry 
is limited by capital" in the extreme form of supposing 
that a given quantity of capital always results in a given 
quantity of industry, and, therefore, if capital cannot be 
employed profitably in one line of industry, it always au- 
tomatically finds profitable employment in another. This 
of course involves the assumption that the industry of a 
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country cannot decay. Today, however, we recognize 
that the factors that bring about prosperity in the business 
world are much more complex than a mere enumeration 
of land, labor, and capital, in quantitative terms. Per- 
haps it is not too much to say that the psychological fac- 
tors which determine the "spirit of enterprise", to use 
Hamilton's phrase, are as important as the physical fac- 
tors. So far as we believe this, we are bound to recog- 
nize the necessity of caution in making radical changes 
in our commerical policy, and the danger of allowing 
theory to run away with common sense. If a certain line 
of industry really could not exist without the tariff, and 
has existed for a half century under it, he would be a rash 
man to put in control of public affairs who would follow 
the theory of free trade to the point of removing all pro- 
tection to it at a single stroke. That is, for practical pur- 
poses, we are not likely to secure successful results if we 
start out with the assumption that all reductions are good 
at all times, and are good in proportion to the amount of 
reduction. 

3. This involves evidently the necessity of studying 
carefully the effects of protection in each individual case 
and the probable effect of its removal. Such a con- 
clusion is a hard one to arrive at because it involves well 
nigh insuperable difficulties. I certainly do not feel com- 
petent to speak, except in a most tentative way, regarding 
the effects of a single individual schedule of the present 
tariff, and it seems well nigh impossible to secure a body 
of men who can speak with authority regarding all of 
them. At the same time difficulties like this are inevitable 
in the case of the government of public affairs, and must 
be met with such intelligence as the public or its represen- 
tatives possess. It is possible to suggest a few general 
principles to be kept in mind in such investigation. 
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The possible effects from a reduction of the duty on 
any particular commodity may be grouped under three 
heads : 

a. Such a reduction may have no effect, — that is, the 
duty may have been nominal. The home market may be so 
completely controlled by the home producer that the com- 
petition from outside would have no effect upon prices or 
production at home. In this case, of course the duty, al- 
though it may be nominally very high, is really no eco- 
nomic injury to the community, except for the irritating 
effect which it has upon the sensibilities of free traders. 

b. A reduction might have the effect of reducing the 
price of the article materially, while not seriously dimin- 
ishing the amount of home production. That is, it might 
simply give to the consumer a portion of the high profits 
which had formerly been received by the manufacturer. 

c. Such a reduction might have the opposite effect of 
reducing the price only slightly, but thereby so increasing 
the competition on the part of manufacturers who had 
been working on a low margin of profit that many of 
them would have to go out of business and the home 
production would be seriously curtailed. Evidently it is 
very difficult to determine which of these three effects 
would be found in any particular cases. But I venture to 
suggest that the general rule should be that, where the 
removal of a duty would mean a decided lowering of the 
price without any serious reduction in the extent of the 
home industry, such a duty should be removed. On the 
other hand, where a reduction of duty would seriously in- 
jure the home producer without giving a very material 
reduction in price to the consumer, the reformer should 
hesitate before advocating a change. 

We may take steel rails for an example. Many tariff 
reformers seem to be decidedly convinced that steel rails 
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come under the second of these three cases ; that the pres- 
ent price of $28 per ton is made possible simply by the 
existence of the present duty of nearly $7, and that the 
removal of that duty would mean a reduction in the price 
of steel rails to that extent ; and, further, that this would 
simply mean a reduction of dividends on a large amount 
of watered stock, without really suspending the growth 
of the steel rail business in this country. On the other 
hand, some manufacturers would have us believe that 
they come under the third head ; that the effect of remov- 
ing the duty would be to seriously curtail the amount of 
home production, throwing a large amount of labor and 
capital out of employment. Without knowing much 
about it myself, I am rather inclined to think that the duty 
on steel rails comes under the first of the three heads ; 
and that, although there might be a temporary reduction 
in the price, the home market is so completely in control 
of the great steel interests that in general they would be 
able to maintain not only the present amount of produc- 
tion but the present price policy pretty consistently, duty 
or no duty. It is undesirable to multiply examples here, 
but in order to make a little more clear the general princi- 
ples which I have just suggested, I would suggest that 
raw wool evidently comes under class B, where the gain 
to the consumer from removing the duty altogether would 
be very much greater than the loss to the producer. On 
the other hand, I should think that the woolens schedule 
would have to be treated somewhat differently. I should 
not want to be taken as an advocate of the present high 
duties on woolen goods, but I should imagine that a mod- 
erate degree of protection would still be necessary and 
that a complete removal of such duties would cause more 
harm than good. 

4. Let us recognize that the argument against protec- 
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tion based upon the consumers' interests has been proved 
historically a failure. For some reason, and that I think 
a pretty natural one psychologically, men in the business 
world, whether in the position of employer or employed, 
are far more concerned with their interests as producers 
than their interests as consumers. So long as the income 
is large, men don't worry so much about the outgo, and 
manufacturers will advocate a policy which gives them 
good prices on a large product rather than a policy which 
compensates for a fall in such prices by a fall in the cost 
of their materials. The working man pretty much every- 
where will vote for the policy which he thinks will give 
him high money wages. Wherever the free trade move- 
ment has been in any large degree successful, it has been, 
I think, due to the fact that the movement has appealed 
to the interest of producers. The English free traders 
grew pretty hopeless in the task of convincing the Eng- 
lish workingman that his interests as a consumer of bread 
were injured by the Corn Laws ; and the real force behind 
the abolition of protection in England was as much the 
powerful class interests of the manufacturers as it was 
the philosophy of Adam Smith, or a public-spirited desire 
to relieve the public of high prices for food. Adam 
Smith said in the eighth chapter of his fourth book, that 
the error of mercantilism had been that it considered the 
interests of producers to the exclusion of the interest of 
consumers. His claim was that, since all production is 
but a means to the end of satisfying the needs of produc- 
tion, public policy should be guided solely with an eye to 
the interest of the consumer. 

This is good economic philosophy but it is bad psychol- 
ogy, because in the modern business world men have real- 
ly forgotten that they produce in order to consume, and 
look on the selling of goods in the market as the object 
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of life, the selling of as many goods at as high prices as 
possible. It may be said that this is a narrow view, and 
that the business of those who know better is to educate 
the public to see that their interests as consumers is more 
vital. For myself, it seems to me that a century and a 
half of such teaching has accomplished so little that it is 
hardly worth while to wait another century and a half 
before attempting to secure some practical results. Is it 
not more sensible to accept the fact as it is and shape our 
course accordingly? 

5. When the interest of producers demands reduction 
in the amount of protection, then such reduction becomes 
a possibility. This is because in the first place, as already 
indicated, these interests seem more vital to men than their 
interests as consumers, and, secondly, because producers 
are commonly much better organized. A powerful group 
interest now appears in the arena, capable of making its 
influence felt; and, when this happens, concrete results 
may be expected. This interest of the producers in tariff 
reduction may appear in the form of a demand for free 
raw materials, although this is not likely to become of 
great importance, for the reasons just suggested. It may 
come, however, not from their desire to be able to buy 
more cheaply, but from their desire to sell a larger pro- 
duct, — that is, their desire to secure foreign markets. In 
proportion as the manufacturer becomes more and more 
dependent upon a foreign market for the disposal of 
his output, he becomes more strongly inclined towards a 
commercial policy which will secure to him the greatest 
concessions possible in these foreign markets, in which 
case he may be more ready to. advocate similar concessions 
on our own part. This I think may be said to be a very 
general experience throughout the world. The move- 
ment for tariff reduction, whether by statute or by com- 
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mercial treaty, has been very largely in response to the 
interests of exporting manufacturers. 

6. This is where the chief encouragement comes for 
the reduction of the tariff in this country today. We 
have most of us got beyond the point of making any pre- 
dictions in tariff matters, and the present hopes may be 
met with the same disheartening results which have been 
met in the past, when a supposed movement of tariff re- 
form has ended in increased rather than decreased protec- 
tion. Still there does seem to be not only a genuine 
agitation for tariff revision at the present time, but a 
very different kind of agitation from that of twenty years 
ago, the difference lying in this very fact, that the de- 
mand comes, now, much more from the producing inter- 
ests. It is certainly significant that the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers should declare in favor of tar- 
iff reduction. In many fields, the home manufacturer 
feels that the home market has been pretty completely se- 
cured. He is now not so much afraid of the competition 
of the foreigner in his own market as he is eager to com- 
pete with the foreigner in neutral markets; and, in pro- 
portion as his eye turns to the foreign market, his heart 
feels a change on the matter of high protection. In the 
case of most of the leading manufactures, the proportion 
of imports to the home product is decidedly small, while 
in some cases our exports are already greatly in excess of 
our imports. These men can make themselves felt much 
more effectively than any disinterested person advocating 
the principles of free trade as beneficial to the public at 
large. If any reduction is to be brought about, it must be 
by all those who favor it pulling together, and not work- 
ing at cross purposes. I think then it behooves a body 
of students and scholars to cooperate as heartily as pos- 
sible with those who work towards the same end, even 
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if they are working on a different theory or from a dif- 
ferent motive. If the manufacturers who are now de- 
manding some modification of the tariff have a false the- 
ory of international trade, I am not much concerned with 
that fact. If they are working for their own interest 
purely, rather than for the interest of the public, I should 
not worry over that. If I felt that they were really 
bringing a presure to bear which would secure the desired 
end, I should be inclined to aid their efforts as far as 
possible. It has been suggested to me that this is a cyni- 
cal attitude to take, but it does not seem so to me. Most 
important reforms are a result of the cooperation of inter- 
ests which are not all based on the same intellectual or 
moral premises, and to refuse to work toward a common 
purpose save on an identical intellectual theory, or with 
the same moral purpose, seems to me too visionary an 
attitude to take toward the practical problems of public 
affairs. 

7. If some modification of the tariff can be brought 
about by such cooperation, what plan of reduction shall 
be advocated? It might be said that the way to reduce 
is to reduce, and that the thing to advocate is a new tariff 
act with more moderate rates. This, however, it seems 
to me, misses the point of the importance of the producers' 
interests. To a considerable extent the men who are agi- 
tating in favor of revision are not so much concerned with 
the reduction of our tariff as the reduction in the tariff of 
other countries. It is not because they want to buy mate- 
rials cheaper, but because. they want to sell a large quantity 
of goods, that they are interested in this movement. If so, 
the mere reduction of duties at home by the ordinary 
method of a general tariff act would make a far less effec- 
tive appeal to them. On the other hand, the adoption of 
a commercial policy by which restrictions in other markets 
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upon our goods would be removed, would unite the in- 
terests both of those who advocate revision for this pur- 
pose only, and those who advocate revision on general 
free trade principles for the consumers' interests. It is 
a strange thing that in this country reciprocity has fre- 
quently been looked upon as part of the free trader's the- 
ory and program, while really in every other country, 
and over a period of centuries, reciprocity treaties have 
been an essential part of the protectionist policy, and have 
been on the whole the scorn of the free trader. It will 
be recalled that the extreme free traders in England bit- 
terly opposed the Cobden Treaty of i860 because it was 
opposed to their fundamental principles. To negotiate 
and make mutual concessions was a part of protectionism, 
while the theory of free trade demanded one-sided aboli- 
tion of duties by England alone. Furthermore, we have 
unfortunately in this country tended to substitute for 
real reciprocity a policy of retaliation. The McKinley 
bill was supposed to include a reciprocity clause, but it was 
a clause which simply empowered the President to add du- 
ties to articles then on the free list, and made no provision 
for reduction. If anything effective is to be secured, it 
must involve a change of attitude and a recognition that 
the only way to secure concessions is to make genuine 
concessions in turn. 

It is not possible to go into any lengthy discussion 
here of the two rival methods, the double tariff and 
the treaty or conventional tariff. One important objec- 
tion to the idea of the double tariff in its ordinary 
form arises from this very spirit of retaliation which 
is so prevalent among our law makers. The Republican 
declaration in favor of a double tariff probably means 
a minimum tariff based upon the present tariff law, and 
the maximum tariff of high rates to be used as a club 
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to force concessions from other countries. The question is 
whether we wish to use the big stick in commercial mat- 
ters and irritate everybody with whom we have dealings, 
or whether it is wiser to adopt a policy of reasonableness 
in such matters and to recognize that we cannot expect to 
take everything and give nothing. For the securing of 
such a general policy, the scheme of commercial treaties 
seems to be more desirable, besides being much more flex- 
ible in meeting particular situations, than the double tariff 
system. Mr. Stone and others have discussed the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the two methods fully and 
clearly, and the objections which have been brought 
against the commercial treaty method are of course of 
great weight. Unquestionably we could not adopt the 
German method outright. Treaties that become of the 
nature of new legislation regarding tariff rates, requiring 
the approval not only of the Senate but of the House as 
well, are practically impossible. We have certainly had 
experience enough to realize the impracticability of any 
satisfactory negotiations on such lines. I have wondered, 
however, if a combination of the two methods would not 
be possible by a general extension of the clause of the 
Dingley act, under which we now have agreements with 
several countries. Suppose an act could be passed author- 
izing the administration to enter into tariff agreements 
with other countries, under which duties might be reduced 
on any ware by the amount of 30 per cent in response to 
concessions from the other countries. The new scale of 
duties would already have been fixed by a statute and 
would not require further action by Congress; and yet. all 
the advantages of adjusting the reductions to the problem 
of each particular country would be secured. Furthermore, 
there would not be multiplicity of rates, since in any case 
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there could not be more than two rates on the same com- 
modity. 

8. The American interpretation of the most favored na- 
tion clause would particularly favor the reduction of tariff 
by means of commercial treaties. If reduction had to be 
universal for the imports of all countries, it would be 
much more difficult probably to secure a reduction in any 
case. Where reduction can be made simply on the goods 
of a single country, nothing is lost in the matter of secur- 
ing concessions abroad, while the opposition of home 
manufacturers would probably be much less ; and, were a 
few such experiments tried, it is not unlikely that the evil 
results to the home manufacturer would prove so unim- 
portant that further expansion of the policy would become 
more and more easy. 

9. The question may be asked how far such a policy is 
likely to be successful in really securing concessions 
abroad, and how far these concessions are of any value. 
I think experience already has proved that very much 
could be gained in both these regards. Certainly our re- 
cent relations with Germany prove that it would be easy 
to secure concessions from other countries. The subject 
of our relations with Germany is not one, I think, on 
which the American with any generous feeling cares to 
dwell. But the fact that despite our aggressive attitude 
we have been able to secure the treaty rates on products 
of vital importance to our export trade in return for a 
concession of the most ridiculous inadequacy on our part, 
shows what might be accomplished by a broader policy. 
The German government was able to save its pride by 
means of the agreement under which we have reduced by 
20 per cent the duty on four or five unimportant articles 
of import. It may be said that if we can get so much and 
give so little we should continue the policy, and that there 
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is no reason for advocating further reductions on the mere 
theory of reciprocity if we can get what we want without 
it. But it is not to be supposed that the nations of Europe 
are going to rest permamently contented with any such 
arrangement. Already our export trade is hampered in 
some important regards by the higher rates which it has to 
meet, and there is grave danger that if some concession is 
not made, such a country as Germany will face even the 
danger of a tariff war with us rather than to permanently 
give us the rates of the conventional tariff. It is not 
enough to say that other countries are much more depend- 
ent on us than we on them, and that we can hurt them 
more than they can hurt us. That may be true. It does 
not follow from that, however, that we should adopt the 
attitude of a certain prominent congressman, who always 
replied to every suggestion of an advance in foreign rates 
by advocating additional duties here. It may be possible 
that a bigger boy can lick a smaller boy, but it does not 
necessarily follow that it is to the advantage of the bigger 
boy to do so. The injury of the smaller boy can't be any 
direct benefit to him, and he may get some serious scratches 
himself. That we may be absolutely indifferent to rates 
put on American products abroad, seems to me a form of 
blindness of which almost nobody but a congressman is 
capable. The higher rates of the regular German tariff 
would seriously handicap the agricultural interests of this 
country in competition with countries enjoying treaty 
rates. A difference of 10 cents a bushel on wheat, to take 
a single illustration, is not to be looked on lightly. Simi- 
larly the growth of our exports of machinery, and dozens 
of other kinds of manufactures, may depend largely in 
the future on the character of the policy of other coun- 
tries, and this policy may depend in turn on the extent to 
which a liberal policy of mutual concessions may be en- 
couraged here. 
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The upshot of these suggestions is that for the practical 
object of tariff revision we should all get together ; hence 
recognize and cooperate with the producing interests; 
hence suspend for the moment the propaganda in favor of 
tariff for revenue only based on the general free trade 
philosophy in favor of an agitation for reciprocity based 
on the gain to be derived by our exporting interests from 
concessions made abroad. 



